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Editorial Buzzings. . 


The World is a crowded "bus ; 
A few good men, perhaps, 

May get aseat, the rest of us 
Must hold on by the straps. 


i I 


The National Flower was 
voted for at the Flower Show in Chicago 
last week. When the box was opened it 
was found that out of the 899 
cast, 457 was for the bee’s 
the golden-rod—and the rest 
The golden-rod 
whelming favorite. 
where,” 


votes 
favorite 

were scat- 
tering. was an over- 
“It grows every- 
said one lady when she voted, 
‘and is the typical American flower. It 
makes itself at home anywhere, in the 
gardens of the rich and 
its growth is so 


alike, and 
and it attains 
that it is 
emblematic of America than 
flower in the world.” The 


tinues through this week, 


poor 
rapid, 
magnificenee so 


soon more 


any other 


voting con- 








produce a fine grain ina few minutes. 





Another patent has just been 
issued on a bee-hive. It is dated Nov. 
LO, 1891, and was given to Reuben H. 
Ewing, of Iowa. It is the old story—a 
moth-proof hive—worthless and useless, 
with not a new feature in it. Here is 
the claim of the so-called invention : 


The bee-hive A, having a 
bottom B, with the central 
large enough to allow the pass 
through it, and an upwardly-convex 
bottom C, whose oppositely-inclined sides 
meetin a vertex ec, directly under the 
said hole, and just far enough there- 
from to permit the bees to reach the 
hole, the said hive being provided with 
opposite entrances ec’ ec’ for the bees and 
moths between said bottoms, as shown 
and described. 


horizontal 
hole b, just 
bees to 


The inventor does not even know the 


sex of worker bees, as will be 
the from the specifications, 


where it is called he every time. 


seen by 
following 


The tendency of the bee is to move 
upwardly, and as soon as he reaches the 
vertex c he will make for the entrance 
b, while the moth will travel up oneside 
of the bottom C, and down the other, 
thereby failing to get into the honey or 
bee chambers at all, not being able to 
reach the hole b, evenif inclined to do so. 

What a pity it is to fool away good 
money for such a worthless patent ! 

What stupidity it is to maintain a lot 
of useless ‘‘examiners” to approve. of 

the practical workings of 
which they know nothing about! 


inventions 


What dishonesty it is to grant patents, 
over and over again, to different persons 
on precisely the same thing! 
take the 
of the credulous inventor and 


What robbery it is to money 
render no 
equivalent for it! 

In this case the patentee has s0ld one- 
half of the advance, to 


secure the money to get a patent, which, 


‘‘invention” in 


for practical purposes, is not worth the 
I pur} ’ 
paper it is printed upon! sah! 


-_-—- + - 


To Granulate Honey a cor- 
respondent advises to churn it, as you 


do cream to make butter. This 


will 
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Bee Lawsuit in England.— 
Another disagreeable neighbor has 
caused alawsuit. This timeit is located 
in England, and the bee-keeper was at 
fault for not keeping the swarm of bees 
in sight, so as to be able to identify 
them. The swarm settled in a neigh- 
bor’s garden, and he forbade the owner 
of the bees to secure and hive them. He 
also amused himself by throwing stones 
at the swarm, as it hung on the goose- 
berry bush, and finally drove it away. 


The case was Charles Brooks v. 
Thomas McArthur, and was tried at the 
Marlborough County Court, on Oct. 13, 
1891, before Judge Caillard and Regis- 
trar Merriman. Here is what the 
British Bee Journal reports concerning 
the matter : 


In this case the plaintiff, who lives at 
Cadley, sought to recover 10s. from the 
defendant, a neighbor, for the loss of a 
swarm of bees which flew into his 
garden. 

According to the evidence given at the 
last court by the plaintiff's wife, an 
immense swarm of bees came out of her 
husband’s hive, in their garden, and 
flew over some buildings into the de- 
fendant’s garden. She followed the 
bees, and did not cease ringing to them. 

As soon as they began to pitch ona 
gooseberry bush, the defendant threw 
stones and a bucket at them. She was 
standing just outside the defendant’s 
gate at the time. The defendant fast- 
ened up his gate and forbade her coming 
on to his ground. He began throwing 
at the bees again. 

Then—and this was important, his 
Honor said—they settled again on the 
same gooseberry bush, after which Mrs. 
Brooks went in-doors for some time, 
thereby losing sight of them for a con- 
siderable time. When she came out 
again, they were gone. From the evi- 
dence it appeared she lost sight of them 
for two hours before she came out. 

To show the law on the matter, his 
Honor read the following extract from 
Blackstone’s Commentaries : 


‘*Bees are ferw nature; but, when 
hived and reclaimed, a man may have a 
qualified property in them, by the law 
of nature, as well as by the civil law. 
And to the same purpose, not to say the 
same words with the civil !aw, speaks 
Bracton: occupation—that is, hiving or 
including them—gives the property in 


- back, the bees were gone. 





bees ; for, though a swarm lights upon 
my tree, I have no more property in 
them, until I have hived them, than | 
have in the birds which make their nest 
thereon; and, therefore, if another hives 
them, he shall be their proprietor; but a 
swarm which fly from and out of my 
hive are mine so long a8 Ican keep them 
in sight, and have power to pursue 
them; and in these circumstances no 
one else is entitled to take them. But it 
has also been said that with us the only 
ownership in bees is ratione foli ; and the 
charter of the forest, which allows every 
freeman to be entitled to the honey 
found within his own woods, affords 
great countenance to this doctrine, that 
a qualified property may be had in bees, 
in consideration of the property of the 
soil whereon they were found.” 

The Judge said he had not been able 
to find any other authority. Therefore, 
the leading principle to be kept in view 
as regarded the plaintiff’s right to have 
this swarm of bees, was that he or his 
wife should not have lost sight of 
them. 

Although there was some ill-natured 
and unneighborly conduct on the part 
of the defendant, there was nothing to 
prevent the plaintiff's wife from steadily 
keeping the bees in sight after they 
again settled upon the gooseberry bush. 
However, she went away for two hours, 
and lost sightof them. When she came 
What be- 
came of them did not appear. Some- 
body else must have had the benefit of 
the swarm. 

He thought plaintiff was not entitled 
to recover. The order of the court was 
that there be a non-suit, without costs. 





The Wintering Problem i 
Bee-Keeping; an Exposition of the 
Conditions Essential to Success in the 
Winter and Spring Management of the 
Apiary, by G. R. Pierce. This is the 
title of anew pamphlet of 77 pages, 
lately issued by the author, who has had 
25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
for the past 5 years has devoted all his 
time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 
50 cents. For sale at this office. 





Granulated Honey in bu!k may 
be best reliquefied for bottling by giving 
the cans a -hot water bath, or by heating 
over steam pipes. 








——~—=  @—T a Ove 
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Plans for Bee-Houses by Josef. 
Kach. This is an illustrated pamphlet 
of 28 pages and cover, published by C. 
A. Schwetschke & Son, Braunschweig, 
Germany. There are plans and specifi- 
cations for 21 different kinds of bee- 
houses, winter repositories, etc., and 
these are illustrated by 35 engravings. 
Itis beautifully printed in German on 





softly to and fro in the crisp breeze, 
apparently crooning itself to sleep with 
a soft, creaking sound that kept time 
with the motion. It was old, worn, and 
meek looking, and one must get to the 
leeward side to read, where the weather 
as yet had failed to obliterate the single 
word, ‘* Bees.” 

Standing in the middle of the sun- 
flecked floor, musing over the picture of 
a rosy-cheeked boy ona hard bench in 





HOUSE-APIARY IN GERMANY. 


good paper, and our German apiarists 
should each procure a copy. Price, one 
mark. Send to Germany for it. 


———__ +- -—~ aa ee —- se 


An Indiana Apiary was thus 
written up by a reporter for the In- 
dianapolis Journal of last week : 


The golden Autumn sunlight and 
rustle of falling leaves were all about a 
little wooden building that stands 
meekly among its more pretentious 
neighbors on East Walnut Street. There 
was no sign of life about the place when 
the writer peered through its tiny win- 
dows; even the street was deserted 
without. Over the door a sign swung 





a stuffy school-room, and a booming 
bumble-bee gorging upon a big blossom 
in the center of a clover fleld, the re- 
porter had not noticed the entrance of a 
tall young man who knew all about 
bees, honey, and beeswax. This was 
Mr. Walter 8S. Pouder, and in the short 
time the reporter spent in his cozy little 
place, showed himself to be a thorough 
master of the apiary. 

‘*My bees are all at rest now, but! 
shall be very glad to exhibit the inside 
of a hive, though it is a trifle dangerous 
at this season of the year, the bees, be- 
coming cold, also become very ugly.” 
That offer was declined with agility. 

‘** Now,” he continued, **I will show 
you a queen bee of Italian breed, which 
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will begin a journey of over 5,000 miles 
to-night in regal style. She will be 
attended by nine of her subjects. They 
will watch her carefully, too, seeing 
thatshe is well fed at regular intervals 
with soft candy, while, upon her arrival 
at Melbourne, Australia, they will at 
once begin to build her a home and 
furnish it with waxen floors and walls. 

‘“*This is the state carriage, and here 
isthe queen.” Suiting action to word, 
the bee-keeper pulled forth a small 
wooden box not larger than a_ vest 
pocket match-safe. This was the state 
carriage. Over the entrance a fine wire 
screen covers the royal chamber, while 
further back a connecting passage gives 
entrance to the apartment reserved for 
the attendants, nine ‘working’ bees, 
while directly in the rear of this the 
store room, in which the food for the 
journey, in the form of a soft candy ball, 
is jealously guarded. 

Usually the queen and party arrive 
safe, but at times a monster in size of 
everything but his capacity to under- 
stand that the business end of a bee 
requires to be left strictly alone, pushes 
a lead-pencil through the wire-netted 
door, and begins an investigation to 
satisfy his giantship’s curiosity about 
buzzing sounds. He is called a postal 
clerk, and is feared by both bees and 
bee-keepers wherever they are found. 





The Chinese are very fond of 
honey, and Madam Madare gives some 
very interesting details in the Bulletin 
de la Societe @ Apiculteur de la Somme, 
concerning the Chinese bee-keepers, and 
really the Chinese are not as ignorant 
about bees as many suppose them to be. 
She says that ‘‘they hang their hive 
(generally they only have one) to the 
roof of their house. This hive is a 
bamboo cylinder, closed at both ends 
with earth. When they want to take 
honey, they smoke their hive the same 
as is done elsewhere. They then open 
it, and take out several combs of honey, 
and then close it. But, like real sav- 
ages, they are very fond of the small 
white larve, which are found in the 
cells. They feast with delight on these. 
If they are stung, they crush some of 
these larve and apply them to the part, 
and this simple remedy prevents the 
swelling which is frequently so painful.” 





The Industry of bee-keeping is 
now recognized at headquarters. The 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton have taken hold of it in earnest, 
and propose to gather the many tons 
of honey now going to waste all over the 
continent. The Department proposes 
to interest each farmer in the pursuit, 
but we fear it will take many ages to 
have the average farmer learn to man- 
age bees so as to make them a source of 
profit, and to take away their fear of 
stings. The Washington Star of last 
week contained the following, accom- 
panied by a valuable lesson on the 
nature and habits of bees, which shows 
that it was written by one who is well- 
posted on the matter. It reads thus: 


The Department of Agriculture has 
recently added to its scientific staff an 
expert in bees. Secretary Rusk is of the 
opinion that the keeping of these insects 
might be made a vastly more profitable 
industry in the United States than it 
now is. It is estimated that bees in this 
country produce a value of $10,Q000,- 
OOO yearly in the shape of honey and 
wax. This could be multiplied by ten 
without much difficulty. First, however. 
the farmers must be taught the art of 
bee-culture, and this is precisely what it 
is proposed shall be attempted. 

Next year a plant will be established 
for the purpose by the division of ento- 
mology, and experiments will be made 
with methods for caring for bees. Also, 
it will be ascertained which of the vari- 
ous races are best adapted to the 
climate, anda study will be made of 
their diseases. Possibly Dr. Benton, 
the expert referred to, will be sent 
abroad to get other varieties. Of course, 
there were no honey-bees on this conti- 
nent until the white man brought them 
hither from the Old World. 

There has been a great controversy 
for years past between the fruit-growers 
and the bee-keepers over, the question 
whether bees destroy fruits by cutting 
them open. Bees are often seen in the 
act of sucking the juices of fruits, but, 
as a matter of fact, it is always wasps 
that cut the skin, and the bees subse- 
quently drive away the wasps for the 
sake of getting at the juices. Thus th: 
bees have got a bad name through a very 
natural mistake, while, in truth, if it 
were not for their assistance in fertiliz- 
ing the blossoms, hardly any fruit would 
grow and ripen. 
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Apicultural Statistics are 
always interesting to bee-keepers. Here 
are some statistics froma late issue of 
the Los Angeles, Calif., Times, which are 
doubly the light of the 
attack of Mr. Fleischmann, in a German 
bee-periodical which was given in full 
on page 625 of the Bee JourNAL for 
The Times remarks thus: 


interesting in 


last week. 


Nothing could demonstrate the re- 
markable adaptability of California to 
the successful production of honey so 
much as the fact that in less than 40 
years this State has become the leading 
honey producer of the Union. 

When the first American settlers came 
to this Coast, such a thing as a bee was 
absolutely unknown. There was not 
one in the entire State. 

The first bees were introduced into 
California via the Isthmus route. Four 
colonies comprised the entire shipment, 
and when they reached their destination 
they were valued at S400 each. By 
swarming and judicious sub-division 
their number was rapidly increased, 
and the price diminished in proportion, 
though for a long time $50 was the 
regular price for a single colony. 

Last year, the two leading counties, 
Los Angeles and San Diego, shipped, as 
nearly as can be learned from the re- 
ports of railroad companies and steam- 
ship lines, upward of 5,000,000 pounds 
of honey, while the entire State did not 
fall short of at least 6,500,000 pounds 

It is true that other and lower esti- 
mates have been made and widely pub- 
lished, but when actual shipments are 
made of nearly 5,000,000 pounds for 
two counties alone, it is manifestly 
absurd to claim that the entire output 
of the State did not exceed that amount. 

The only available statistics upon the 
subject ae those furnished by the State 
Board of Equalization as collected by 
the County Assessors. How correct 
they are, may be inferred from the fact 
that the counties of Alameda, Amador, 
Humboldt, Lassen, Marin, Mariposa, 
Napa, Santa Cruz, Sierra, Solano, 
Trinity, Yolo and Yuba are not credited 
with a single colony of bees, while as a 
matter of fact there are more or 
all of them. 

The total number in the entire State 
last year is given as 55,043, of an ag- 
gregate valuation of $65,244. San 
Diego County comes first, with 14,947 
colonies; Los Angeles is second, with 13,- 
S71; Ventura third, with 9,311: San 
Bernardino fourth, with 5,140; Fresno 


less in 














fifth, with 4,110, and Santa Barbara 
sixth, with 3,115. Inyo has 1,453, 
Kern 1,250, and Tulare 1,176. The 
valuation varies from 50 cents to $3.00 
a colony. 

These figures serve only in determining 
the approximate relative importance of 
the honey-producing counties, and are 
not to be taken as in any sense accurate, 
so far as the actual number of 
concerned. 


bees is 


——--- — — 


Mr. W. C. Frazier, an enter- 
prising and skillful apiarist of Atlantic, 
Iowa, is to conduct an apiarian depart- 
ment in the Homestead, an old and 
prosperous weekly farm paper published 
in Des Moines, Iowa. This is another 
of the Bex JourNAL family, who is to 
enlighten mankind on 
the bee,” 


of bees for pleasure and 


‘*the wonders of 


and the modern management 
profit. 
LOO of the 


BEE 


There 


are now about regular 


readers of the JOURNAL who are 


creditably editing Bee Departments in 
first-class papers all over the country. 
We wish all of 


perity. In the 


them success and pros- 


initial number Mr. 


Frazier writes thus: 


The man who disposed of his 
twoor three years ago because there 
was no money in them, wishes now he 
had them again. He that disposes of 
his bees will next year be in the same 
predicament. Keeping continually at it 
is what pays inthe long run. We have 
a report of an apiary of LO colonies, 9 
of which gave no surplus, but the tenth 
(an early swarm) filled its hive, and also 
two supers—about 48 pounds. 

The modern apiarist would no more 
go back to the gum or box-hive than the 
horseman who has the modern barn, with 
all its conveniences and water pipes, 
would go back to the round log, old- 
fashioned double barn. 

The movable frame was a great aid 
to apiculture. ‘The present tendency is 
to have straight combs, and to crowd 
them. Sealed brood is only one inch 
thick, and by crowding the brood-combs 
a little closer than the naturally 
build them, we get more brood and less 
honey in the brood-chamber, and thus 
compel the bees to store their honey in 
some other place 


cattle 


bees 


- -_>--- 


Clubs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.00 
to any addresses. Ten for $7.50 
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Antiseptics for the Cure of Foul- 
Brood in its Early Stagesis the subject 
of an article in the Canadian Live Stock 
and Farm Journal, marked and sent to 
us (we think) by Mr. Wm. McEvoy, the 
Canadian Foul-Brood Inspector. It 
reads as follows: 


In its early stages foul-brood may be 
cured by the use of antiseptics. These 
are used in weak solution, and are 
sprayed over the combs and mixed with 
the honey and syrup which are fed to 
the bees. The chief of the antiseptics 
used are known as salicylic acid, carbolic 
acid, formic acid, and naphthol Beta. 

Salicylic acid is a powder which does 
not dissolve readily in water. It must 
first be dissolved in alcohol, or in a 
solution of borax and water. Itis then 
diluted and sprayed upon the combs of 
brood, and mixed with syrup or honey 
and fed to the bees. In preparing this 
antiseptic, use 16 grains of salicylic 
acid, 16 grains of soda borax, and 1 
ounce of water. One ounce of the mix- 
ture is used with 1 quartof the food,and 
the mixture is diluted with 50 per cent. 
of water when used for spraying. 


When carbolic acid is used, it should 
be in the pure crystallized form. One 
ounce may be mixed with 40 pounds of 
syrup. Itis carefully stirred into the 
cool syrup until well mixed, but must 
first be dissolved and diluted by mixing 
with water. As bees often refuse to 
take food that contains carbolic acid 
during the honey season, it must be 
sprayed over the brood when used at 
that season. 

Formic acid, which is nearly odorless 
and highly antiseptic, is usually pur- 
chased as a 25 per cent. solution, as a 
100 per cent. solution is somewhat dan- 
gerous to handle. A wine glassful of 
the former is added to each gallon of 
the syrup which is fed to the bees. 

Naphthol Beta is a white crystalline 
substance obtained from the distillation 
of coal tar. Twenty-three grains are 
added to one gallon of thin syrup. As 
the naphthol] Beta is insoluble in cold 
water, it must be dissolved in a mixture 
of hot water and alcohol. 

The cure by the use of antiseptics is 
often ineffectual. Indeed, it is consid- 
ered so unsatisfactory by some bee- 
keepers that they do not use these at all. 
Yet, in the early stages of the disease, 
cure may be effected by the use of an- 
tiseptics. But where the disease has 
made much progress, it is difficult to 
make a permanentcure. This is owing 





to infectious matter that remains latent 
in the hive. This matter may be “ bot- 
tled up in a cell of honey or pollen, or it 
may remain dried upin the lining of a 
cell, or among the wax cappings,” as 
stated in Bulletin No. 9, recently issued 
by the Rhode Island State Agricultura] 
School. 


Foul-brood is raging in Utah, as we 
are informed by anh apiarist of that 
Territory. It becomes necessary to rig- 
orously stamp it out in order to save the 
pursuit from annihilation. 





French Bee Congress.—F rom 
the British Bee Jowrnal we learn that 
on Sept. 2, 1891, the tenth Apiculura! 
Congress was held in Paris, presided 
over by M. de Heredia, and attended 
by Messrs. Abbe Boyer, Vignole, and 
De Layens; Vice-Presidents Abbe Virnot 
and Lefebvre. The Secretary, M. 
Derosne, read the proposed statutes for 
the federation of the French Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Societies. These statutes contained 
18 rules, which were adopted by the 
Congress as proposed. Every affiliated 
society will pay, in accordance with 
Rule X, an annual subscription of ten 
francs. The object of the federation is 
to group the different bee-keepers’ asso- 
ciations of France, and thus to enable 
them to concentrate their forces to 
defend their mutual interests, also to 
obtain from governing bodies the support 
and liberty necessary for this branch of 
agriculture. The federation to continue 
so long as at least three societies are 
affiliated. 





The Pier at the World’s Columbian 
Fair grounds, extending 1,000 feet into 
the lake, is already completed. At its 
extremity will be erected a tower 250 
feet high. This will be of iron, covered 
with ‘‘staff,” and will resemble a light- 
house in appearance. From its summit. 
electrical displays of exceeding brilliancy 
will be made, and by means of electri 
‘* search-lights,” the grounds, 
particular portion of them, 
flooded with light on fete nights. 


or any 
can be 
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Golden-Rod in November. 


D. C. SCOTT. 


The ruddy sunset lies 
Banked along the west, 

In flocks, with sweep and rise, 
The birds are going to rest. 


The flaunting golden-rod 
Has lost her worldly mood, 

She's given herself to God, 
And taken a nun’s hood. 


The Winter’s loose somewhere, 
Gathering snow for a fight ; 
From the feel of the air 
I think it will freeze to-night. 





Queries and Replies. 
Ventilation in Winter Quarters. 
QUERY 793.—1. For cellar wintering 
should the hives be ventilated at the top 


and bottom? 2. If so, what is the best 
method ?—Iowa. 


I would depend on bottom ventilation. 
—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. Only at the bottom. 2. I remove 
the bottom-boards.—R. L. TAYLOR. 


1. No. 2. If the cellar is well venti- 
lated, the bottom is sufficient.—Mrs. L. 
HARRISON. 


1. At the bottom only. 2. Leave the 
entrance wide open the whole width of 
the hive.—C. H. DIBBERN. 


1. Yes. 2. Use chaff cushions on 
top, and raise the hive 2 inches all 
around at the bottom.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 


I have realized the best results when 
the quilt has been left as the bees fasten 
it, and with the bottom-board removed. 
—A. B. Mason. 


I am of the firm conviction that a bee 
hive should never be ventilated from the 
top—that is, never give it any upward 
ventilation.—H. D. Currine. 


1. No. 2. We pile the hives 4 high, 
without bottoms, and turn up the corner 
of the oil-cloth a little to give ventilation 
at the top.—Dapant & Son. 


1. I have never wintered bees in a 
cellar, but I think they ought to have 
some ventilation in the top as well as the 
bottom. 2. The entrance should be 
wide open, and there should be some 





porous material on the frames that will 
let the air go through it quite slowly.— 
M. MAHIN. 


1. At the bottom, usually. 2. If loose 
bottom-boards are used raise the hive 
and put inch strips under the ends of the 
hive, leaving the sides open.—EUGENE 
SECOR. 

I never could see any difference in 
results, whether the hives were venti- 
lated at all or not, provided the temper- 
ature be kept right. I do not worry 
about ventilation any more.—JAMES 
HEDDON. 


I leave the covers of my hives closed 
tightly without upper ventilation. I 
have reversible bottom-boards, and in 
Winter there is a 2-inch space under 
the bottom-bars, with the entrance 12 
by 2.—C. C. MILLER. 


1. It depends 


upon how warm the 
cellar is in Winter. 


If itis a very warm 
cellar, ventilate at both the top and 
bottom of the hive. 2. Top ventilation, 
in cellars, is best secured through quilts 
or light cushions of chaff or other ma- 
terial.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. Ventilate atthe bottom. 2. At the 
entrance, orif arim is put under the 
hive (which I think a good thing), then 
make a similar opening. If the opening 
is in the body of the hive, that will be 
excellent, even with the two or three 
inch rim under the hive. —A. J. Cook. 


1. My only practical knowledge con- 
cerning cellar wintering is based on 
some experiments I made some Winters 
ago. In those experiments, in my cellar, 
I found that ventilation at the top of 
the hive was necessary to keep the bees 
dry. 2. A shallow super on the top of 
the brood-chamber so as to have a dead- 
air space above the cluster, is the best 
protection against moisture.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


1. No ventilation should be given at 
the top; it should all be given at the 
entrance. 2. My bees are wintered on 
the summer stands with success, using a 
** Hill’s device’ on top of the frames, 
covered with a piece of old carpet, or its 
equivalent. I fillin, on top of that, 5 
or 6 inches of forest leaves, loosely 
pressed down. This allows the excess 
of moisture to pass off, but does not ven- 
tilate. I give a large entrance, the 
whole width of a Langstroth hive, toa 
strong colony.—J. E. Ponp. 


Ventilation at the entrance is 
sufficient, if that is left wide 
Tue EpIror. 


usually 
open.— 
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Topics of Interest. 
Bee-House Above Ground, 


The following letter asks for sugges- 
tions on the above subject : 


My bee-house is about 7x10 feet on 
the ground, and 7¢ feet high, all inside 
measure, with LO inch walls of earth, 
and 5 inches of earth above. The house 
is all above ground, and stands on a hill, 
exposed to heavy winds. It was buidt 
one year ago, and it does not seem to 
have dried through yet. I had a tough 
time trying to preserve 438 colonies in it 
last Winter. The frost got into it so 
badly that I lost nearly one-half of the 
bees. The rest came through in a very 
weak condition. I had to warm the bee- 
house with an oil-stove during the latter 
part of the Winter. I have 30 colonies 
this year to winter, and I am afraid I 
shall lose them. I have, this Summer, 
made an underground ventilator, TO feet 
long, to supply air. What I want to 
know is, how shall I ventilate the bee- 
house? The underground ventilator 
will let warm air in, but how much air 
shall I let out? Iam not used to win- 
tering my bees in a bee-house. How 
large a tube do Itheed to let air outof 
the bee-house ? I have got one ventila- 
tor on the top of the bee-house, 10 
inches square, and one at the bottom of 
the side of the bee-house, 6 inches 
square, to let air out of the house. I 
watched them closely Jast Winter, and 
gauged the slides to these tubes care- 
fully, changing them more than a thou- 
sand times, trying to keep the bee-house 
warm, but this I failed todo. Any sug- 
gestion will be thankfully received. 

Erie, Pa., Oct. 26, 1891. A. 8. 


In the first place I would say that 
your bee-house is too small to winter 
bees in; or, in other words, more bees 
are required together, in one place, to 
make wintering in a house above ground 
a success, than your house will hold. 

It must be remembered that there is 
absolutely no warming principle inher- 
ent to bee-houses above ground; hence, 
all the heat that there can be to over- 
come the cold from without, must come 
from the bees placed inside, or from an 
oil-stove or something of that descrip- 
tion. The more bees that are placed 
together, the greater the heat from 
them, and if I could not place as many 
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as 100 colonies together, in any bee- 
house above ground, I should not try to 
depend on these bees for the necessary 
heat required to safely winter bees in 
such a place. 

The only thing to be done with such a 
house as you describe, in order to obtain 
the necessary temperature, is to provide 
some means of artificial heat, and for 
this purpose an oil-stove will be as good 
as anything, provided you can adopt 
some means to keep the light from it 
from annoying the bees, and also pro- 
vide some way for carrying the offensive 
odor out of the room, that always arises 
from sucha stove. If it were for only 
a short time, this foul odor might not do 
much harm, but when it comes to con- 
fining bees tosuch a state of affairs for 
all Winter, I am satisfied from the ex- 
perience of the past, that it destroys 
very much of the vitality of those bees 
which do not succumb to it entirely. 

To help in this matter of heat, or fix 
your house so that it will longer retain 
the heat generated inside, you can 
‘* jacket’ the outside, so as to nearly or 
quite double the retaining quality of it, 
by simply nailing inch strips over the 
present outside covering, and then re- 
siding the building. As you nail on the 
new siding, fillin the inch space with 
fine cut straw or chaff, and put from 
four to six inches of chaff over the ceil- 
ing you now have; also underneath, if 
possible. 5 

This will not only retain the heat 
generated by the bees and stove much 
more effectually, but what is of more 
importance, guard against a too rapid 
change of temperature, which is most 
disastrous where bees are wintered in- 
doors. 

Where bees are wintered inside, there 
should not be a greater change in tem- 
perature than 5°, if it is possible to 
avoid it. My bee cellar does not vary 
more than 3- during the whole Winter, 
when we have the most unfavorable 
Winters, and in some of the most favor- 
able seasons it has varied only 1°, after 
the bees had become quieted down from 
the disturbance consequence upon mov- 
ing them. 

If you cannot arrange so as to keep 
the temperature of the bee-house so that 
it will not go lower than 40%, and not 
higher than 45°, I should advise you not 
to put the bees into that bee-house at 
all. I would much prefer to risk winter- 
ing out-doors than to take the risk of a 
winter repository in which I could not 
control the temperature as above stated. 

There seems to be something about a 
fluctuating or cold temperature, while 





bees are in @ repository, which is very 
disastrous to the bees confined therein, 
and all who have tried such a tempera- 
ture agree that it is never, under any 
circumstances, a success. 

You speak of the ventilator which 
you have put under ground this Summer, 
as bringing in warm air. This ventila- 
tor will, to a certain extent, modify the 
air, but in all my experience I have 
failed to find that such a ventilator 
warmed the air to anywhere near the 
degree required in the repository, at the 
time when we need the air thus warmed, 
unless this underground ventilator is put 
so low in the ground that it makes it an 
impracticability. 

The cold air of mid-Winter soon chills 
the ground on al! sides of the ventilator, 
so that mine, which was 100 feet long 
and 3 feet deep, very often admitted air 
that was below the freezing point, and 
this would soon make the temperature 
inside the cellar too low, and then I 
would have to shut it off. 

You speak of changing your ventila- 
tors a ‘‘ thousand times or more” last 
Winter. This is the trouble with all 
ventilators; they need so much chang- 
ing that it keeps the apiarist in almost 
as much of a sweat during the Winter 
months, as he was during the height of 
the honey season. 

For this reason I began closing my 
underground ventilators little by little, 
until I learned that it was 6f no value, 
since which I have paid no attention to 
it, the same having been closed for the 
last five years. Soon after closing this 
ventilator, I began to experiment with 
the upper one, going very cautiously at 
first, until I found that when it was left 
closed a month at a time no bad results 
could be seen, and after a little I left it 
closed all the time. 

After two Winters with the ventilator 
closed, I looked upon it as a needless 
thing, so when I re-roofed the bee-cellar 
in 1890, I paid no attention to matters 
of ventilation at all, and the result was 
that I never had my bees do better than 
they did last Winterin this cellar, hav- 
ing no ventilation whatever, except that 
which came in through walls of earth 
and mason work. 

if I had the bee-house described above, 
I should try it with all the ventilators 
shut, going cautiously at first, and then 
if I discovered no bad results, I should 
do away with them entirely; for, if the 
bees can be wintered in this house with- 
out special ventilation being provided, it 
will save many steps, and help much in 
controlling the temperature. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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Uniting and Feeding Bees, 
W. C. FRAZIER. 

Early in September is the time to 
equalize stores and feed bees. As this 
season has been so poor that many colo- 
nies have not gathered enough honey to 
winter on, and as many have not at- 
tended to this matter yet, we will give 
our method of feeding. 

If you have two colonies that are not 
strong enough in stores, the cheapest 
and best way is to unite them. This 
may be done by placing one body above 
another. It is best if you have them, to 
place a queen-excluding zinc between, 
and the queen should be removed from 
the upper story. They should remain in 
this position until all the brood is 
hatched, which will be 21 days, or in 


cold weather such as Fall months 
usually are, perhaps a day or two 
longer. 

In the meantime they will carry into 


the lower hive all the unsealed honey in 
the upper, and if the cappings are taken 
off by the time the brood is all hatched, 
the combs wil] be empty. 

The combs should be carefully put 
away as they will be valuable next 
Spring, and if the colony does not have 
enough stores, feed sugar syrup until 
they do. 

To prepare sugar syrup for bees, add 
¢ of ateaspoonful of tartaric acid to 
one gallon of boiling water; into this, 
while boiling, stir 15 pounds of granu- 
lated, or Coffee A sugar. The granu- 
lated is much the best, and brown sugar 
will not do at all, as it will kill the bees. 

It is best to feed the syrup warm. Put 
it in pans that will hold five or six 
pounds each, and feed a panfull each 
night until the colony has enough to 
winter on. Cover the pans loosely (so 
that it will sink, as the syrup recedes) 
with thin cheese cloth, and not a bee 
will be drowned. 

It will require 20 to 25 
carry a full colony through the Winter. 
Remember a few pounds too much will 
do no harm, while a few pounds too few 
will cause the loss of all. 

While the flowers have failed this 
season to secrete nectar, for some reason 
to us unknown, although there was a 
most luxuriant bloom of white clover 
during the whole season, they have not, 
however, failed to produce seed, and 
there are from two to five seedsin each 
head. 

We have had two or three dry seasons, 
and the white clover was 


1 


pounds to 


dimin- 
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ished, but this season has been wet, and 
it has raised so much seed, and grown 
so well, that the ground is almost cov- 
ered withit now. This gives us some- 
thing to hope for next season. - While 
many of our hopes have not been fully 
realized in the past, and probably will 
not be in the future, yet the only thing 
we can do is to have the bees in proper 
shape for the harvest when it comes, 
and the only way to do this is to have 
the colonies strong. 

Many colonies died last Winter. Fifty 
per cent. will die this, and there will be 
some honey to gather next season., A 
colony that just lives through, will] take 
at least half the season to get in work- 
ing condition, while a strong one will be 
ready for business early in the Spring.— 
Homestead. 


Texas Apicultural Notes. 


A. C. ATEN. 


Several months have passed away 
since my last notes were written. 

In this part of Texas we have had a 
pretty good honey-flow, in both the 
Summer and Fall. In Summer, mostly 
from cotton. This Fall, from morning- 
glory, asters and broom weed. 

The honey crop in the Spring and also 
in the early part of the Summer was a 
failure. 

I got on an average 40 pounds of 
honey per colony. Oneof my apiaries 
.wasina part of the country where a 
hail storm destroyed nearly everything, 
about the first of June. 

About the time the cotton began to 
bloom, it being late, the worms at- 
tacked it; and in poisoning the worms, 
my bees were injured very much, a few 
colonies being entirely destroyed. 


I got 1,800 pounds of honey from 
that apiary of TO colonies, being but 
little over 25 pounds to the colony; so 
the other apiaries had to do pretty well 
to bring the average up to 40 pounds 
per colony. One of the other apiaries 
averaging 65, and the other 44 pounds 
per colony. Two colonies gave a surplus 
of 125 pounds each. Why did they not 
all do as well ? 

Most of my honey is sold without 
much effort on my part. 

On Nov. 7, the last day that I ex- 
tracted honey, I took over 100 frames 
from 25 hives, extracted the honey, and 
returned the frames, using a veil, but no 
gloves, and did not get a sting. I do 
not think that I ever before worked a 





day with bees without getting some 
stings. 

The weather here, for over a month, 
has been dry and warm, very favorable 
for saving the honey crop. Bees have 
been gathering more or less honey and 
pollen every day, until yesterday, when 
we had a fine rain. Last night it turned 
quite cool, and bees are flying very little 
to-day. The honey is of fine quality, 
very thick, and granulateg very soon 
after it is extracted. 

Round Rock, Tex., Nov. 10, 1891. 


> 


Bees and Fruit-Growing in England, 


R. BROWN. 


I am very pleased to say that I have 
had an abundant crop of every kind of 
fruit this year, and have made a fair 
price of all of it—we have just finished 
the damson gathering. The bees had 
the first taste of the sweets of the 
fruit crop, and this gave me the means 
to carry on operations for still another 
season. 

Though the Summer has been so ex- 
ceptional, I never experienced a better 
for fruit—the result of which is, that I 
have purchased five acres of land, which 
I hope to plant with fruit trees, and 
have enlarged my apiary, in order that 
I may take «0 colonies of bees to my 
newly purchased ground when planted, 
for Iam more fully convinced than ever 
that bees and fruit-culture ought to go 
hand in hand. 

It makes me smile when I read of 
some correspondents talking about 
** bees eating fruit.” I certainly have 
seen bees on pears, but it was after the 
fruit had been attacked by wasps. 


Now, sir, you know that some people 
are fond of finding fault with and de- 
stroying anything that comes in their 
way. I am not, for I have had my 
orchard about ten years, and during 
that time have shot but one bird, and 
that act I afterwards regretted, more 
especially when I found his gizzard was 
full of insects. Poor little chap! he 
was doing me good, and that is how I 
rewarded him; and so of birds and man- 
kind in general. 

Some grumble because the bees eat a 
few plums or pears, which, perhaps, 
would never have grown had they (the 
bees) not fertilized the blossom. I do 
not wish your readers to imagine that I 
dislike sport. I certainly like sport, 
more especially when the ‘ furry” 
quadrupeds become too numerous, and I 
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feel that I should like a _ rabbit-pie, 
which my good queen of the domicile 
says would be a “ nice change.” 

To return to the bees. I have had 
over 200 pounds of honey this year 
from my apiary of 20 colonies. The 
cold, wet weather which prevailed while 
the ‘‘honey-flow” was on, prevented a 
larger haul. 

Iwent in for extracting, this year, on 
the shallow-frame principle, and am 
very well pleased with the results. I 
am making from 8d. to 1s. per pound 
on honey, and have had a pretty fair 
trade. (I find that my honey is granu- 
lating. Does honey deteriorate by so 
doing, and what measures, if any, can 
be taken to prevent granulation ?)* 

We, like the rest of the country, have 
experienced very heavy gales of wind 
this week ; but judge of my surprise, on 
going out one morning, to find that a 
shed containing 9 colonies of bees had 
been blown over during the night, and 
that not one of the hives was damaged, 
though some were on their sides, some 
this, some that way; in fact, all ways 
but the right one. But not a bee was 
lost, for the simple reasons that the 
bees had well propolized their homes to 
the floor-board, and I always put mortar 
around the bottom of the straw skeps. 

I will conclude by remarking that I 
have fed up all my colonies with pure 
cane sugar, which, I think, will prevent 
them from suffering with diarrhea. I 
hope to be able to report to you of this 
treatment next Spring.—British Bee 
Journal. 


[*Since preparing the foregoing article 
for the press, Mr. W. C. Dow, one of the 
oldest citizens of Chicago, called upon 
us, and in the course of a friendly chat, 
said: “I bought half a barrel of white 
clover honey of you 13 years ago for 
family use. As it granulated, I had 
some of it liquefied and put into Mason 
jars for table use. As soon as that was 
used, I had more liquefied, and so on 
until all was gone. And it is wonderful 
to me that it is just as good to-day as it 
was when I bought it 13 years ago.” 
This will answer Mr. Brown’s first 
question very emphatically. 

Nothing can be done to prevent pure 
honey from granulating, but it can 
easily be liquefied by placing it in hot 
water—not boiling it—and let it grad- 





ually become a liquid. It will soon 
granulate again, however. 

To prevent this, some ‘*‘ mixers” have 
added glucose; and this gave them a 
poor excuse for adulterating a pure 
product.—Eb. | 


—— — « 


Bec-Escapes Forty Years Ago, 


M. 8. SNOW. 

I see by the Beek JouRNAL that the 
bee-escape is causing something of a 
strife as to who was the first to publish 
the idea. The ideais an old one, but 
different in its construction. As far 
back as about 1853, I purchased one of 
Mr. K. P. Kidder, of Burlington, Vt., 
for which I paid him one dollar. It was 
stamped ‘‘ patented,” but whether it was 
patented or not, it was a good idea. One 
thing it had in its favor, it would not 
smother bees, by getting clogged. He 
claimed that it would clear the honey- 
boxes, capture robbers, capture bees 
from a tree, i. e., wild bees, and have 





KIDDER’S BEE-TRAP. 


them work in a hive, etc. He had a 
winter-case hive also, or a hive within a 
hive. 

I will give a brief description of the 
K. P. Kidder bee-trap, or box-cleaner. 
The engraving is a poor representation 
of it; but it will, no doubt, be readily 
understood by the readers of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL: 

A represents a tin box with a slanting 
top, open at the back and front, with 2 
rods running through it, as shown in the 
engraving. 

The door, B, is a stripof tin about 44 of 
an inch wide, bent up at one end, and 
hangs on a wire at the other, which runs 
through the tin box, A, near the top. It 
rests on rod, D, so that it is held up 
about \% of an inch from the bottom. It 
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is loaded at the lower end with a little 
solder, about as large as a No. 1 shot. 

Six of these gates or doors fill the box, 
and each one of them is independent of 
the others. 

E, E, represent holes in the tin box by 
which to tack it to the hive. 

As a bee comes out, it raises the door, 
which drops down as soon as it is out. 
The doors are up from the bottom about 
‘¢ of an inch, so that a bee from the 
outside could not enter. To capture 
robbers, it is reversed. 

The escape described by Mr. Wilcox 
is good, and works well. I would not 
take $5.00 for the idea. I put it” to 
work as soon as I received the BEE 
JOURNAL, and it was considerable help: 
There is no danger of the bees smother- 
ing. One of my neighbors smothered 
about one-half the bees in one of his 
colonies by the use of one of the 
**puzzles.” Probably he did not under- 
stand the combination. 

From 7O colonies, Spring count, my 
bees increased to 125, and I obtained 
4,000 pounds of white comb-honey; the 
sections being all nicely filled. The 
season was very poor for honey up to 
July 13; then up to Aug. 17 it was a 
continual shower. 

Osakis, Minn., Oct. 23, 1891. 


Pe 


Hall-Story Supers for Extractd-Honey. 


F. A. GEMMILL. 


As promised, I will attempt a short 
article on the advantages of using a 
super or half-story (in other words, a 
case containing drawn combs half the 
depth of those used in the brood-cham- 
ber) for the production of the best ex- 
tracted honey, and as an assistant in 
securing a first-class crop of comb-honey, 
such as no one need be ashamed to 
place on any market. 

I know there are objections to a prac- 
tical apiarist having different sizes and 
styles of hives and combs in his apiary ; 
still experience teaches me at least that 
the advantages outnumber the disadvan- 
tages, especially if the outside dimen- 
sions of the hives and supers are alike. 

1. I would ask, why object to a half- 
story containing combs, such as de- 
scribed, any more than the use of supers 
containing sections for comb-honey, so 
long as the complete tiering up of all 
is not interfered with. 

2. Why should bees be allowed to 
cling to the brood-chamber in the fore- 
part of the season, depositing honey 





therein, only to crowd out the space 
which should be occupied by the queen ? 

Simply because there is not sufficient 
inducement to entice them and deposit 
it above. 

Now, we all know that the giving of a 
full story in most localities, at the time 
when more room is needed, is rather 
more space than is necessary, and con- 
sumes too much of the heat required in 
the brood-chamber, unless the hives are 
chaff packed; and again, the giving of 
asuper containing sections, especially 
if they are not nearly all drawn out the 
previous season, does not always suc- 
ceed in gaining the desired end. There 
is, however, no trouble if a half-story of 
drawn combs is first given, as such can 
compose a part of the brood-chamber 
proper, sufficiently long to secure the 
point sought for. 

The market requiring choice grades of 
honey is yearly becoming more marked ; 
particularly is this the case in regard to 
variety and quality; therefore, I venture 
the opinion that, while honey may 
always be honey in the proper sense of 
that word, still all kinds of this article 
are not alike to a consumer, any more 
than are all kinds of butter, or, in fact, 
any delicacy usually found for sale, and 
no one knows this better than bee-keep- 
ers generally. 

Now, in order to secure the different 
varieties _by themselves as nearly as 
possible, no other system offers better 
facilities than the half-story system. 
There are localities and hives where it is 
not only advisable, but necessary to 
extract from brood-combs in ofder to 
secure the honey of poor quality and 
flavor from being deposited in the sec- 
tions (a place, by the way, in which the 
very finest honey only should be stored), 
or placed in combs of full depth, when 
added above the brood-chamber; thus 
completely destroying the appearance 
and flavor of a large quantity of what 
ought to have been a first-class article 
of clover honey. While my own locality 
does not differ materially from the one 
quoted, still my method of procedure is 
somewhat different; not, however, that 
itis by any means new, but because I 
am not an advocate of extracting from 
combs containing brood, especially un- 
sealed larve, as I believe brood in brood- 
combs and honey in store combs to be 
the proper place for both—in other 
words, the queen in one apartment, and 
the honey in another, at all times, ex- 
cept, of course, during Winter. 

I trust you will pardon the digression, 
when I state that incalculable damage 
is done yearly from such work, inde- 
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pendent of the risk of encouraging, if 
not propagating, the great curse of our 
pursuit, viz.: foul-brood. 

The method adopted by myself is as 
follows: About the first of June, or a 
little earlier in some instances, as soon 
as the queen requires more room (I use 
the 8-frame Langstroth and New Hed- 
don hives), the hive is opened, and the 
face of every capped cell of* honey is 
bruised by simply drawing a knife flat- 
wise across the comb, first driving the 
bees away with smoke; or, if necessary, 
shaking them from the combs altogether, 
when a half-story of drawn combs, as 
described, is placed over the brood- 
chamber, and the cover to the hive 
replaced for two or three days, when it 
is again opened and a queen-excluding 
honey-board placed between the two, as 
egg-depositing in supers is not encour- 
aged, although the presence of a few 
eggs will do no harm at this juncture, 
providing the bees are not allowed to 
build queen-cells, and a young queen is 
reared and destroys the one below. It 
is, of course, presumed, when the ex- 
cluder is inserted, that the old queen is 
in the lower portion of the hive. 

Reversible frames are said to accom- 
plish this end, if the reversing is done at 
the proper time, without the necessity 
of brushing the face of the comb; but 
not having had an extended experience 
with such, I can give no decided opinion, 
although I do not see why such a course 
would not work. This, however, I do 
know: the dividing of the Heddon hive, 
viz. : placing the top half below, and the 
bottom part above, will effect the same 
purpose. 

There will now be no difficulty in 
securing the honey in its proper place, 
after it has been carried above, from 
this time henceforth. You will please 
observe there is no difference up to this 
point, whether working for comb or 
extracted-honey, as that can be deter- 
mined afterwards, for the strength of 
the colony and the strain or race of bees 
are factors that ought to be considered, 
especially in producing the former 
article. 

We will suppose extracted-honey is 
desired. If so, all that is required is to 
raise up the first half-story or super 
containing the dark honey stored from 
the brood-chamber, and any that may 
have accumulated before the flow from 
clover commenced, and add a second, 
which will, of course, now be filled with 
clover, while a third or fourth may con- 
tain basswood or thistle, as the case 
may be, and yet all can be thoroughly 
ripened on the hive, as it should be, for 





many reasons, too numerous to mention 
here. 

If, however, for want of sufficient 
combs, you prefer extracting the differ- 
ent kinds before thoroughly ripened on 
the hives, itis an easy matter to place 
one of the several bee-escape boards 
(preferably, the Porter spring contri- 
vance, which, by the way, are only be- 
ginning to be half appreciated as they 
ought to be) under each top story, and 
free the supers from bees in a few hours. 
They can now be extracted and again 
returned to the hives. 

This way of managing, to one who 
has never before tried the escape system, 
will, I fancy, become permanent with 
them, as the pleasure of removing shal- 
low supers, containing nothing but 
honey, has only to be tried once to be 
appreciated. 

In the event of your being a producer 
of comb-honey, all that is necessary is 
to tier up as for the extracted article. 
With this advantage, only one case of 
sections need be given any colony, un- 
less considered advisable to do so; and 
this is not given until the honey is com- 
ing in rapidly, and the bees are ready 
and willing to filland seal the cells in 
short order, and thus present you with 
an article as white as snow, instead of 
travel-stained, propolized sections, suffi- 
cient to disgust any one from purchas- 
ing even at a low figure. 

Again, | tind I can get more and 
better comb-honey with less unfilled 
sections than by any other process; in 
fact, itis not at all desirable to carry 
over any partly-drawn sections from the 
previous year, for, in my own experi- 
ence, they are not filled and sealed any 
sooner than a new case of sections 
containing full sheets of thin founda- 
tion, when added under a half-story as 
described. 

The only valid excuse against using 
these half-stories is the expense and the 
time consumed in handling the double 
number of frames. As to the first rea- 
son, lam free to admit, the cost is a 
trifle greater ; still, if protected by out- 
side cases until clover commences to 
bloom, the material comprising them 
need not be any thicker than %¢ inch. 

As to the second reason, | find it 
easier and more expeditious to uncap 
and extract two sets of half-depth 
frames than one of the full size, as one 
sweep of the knife cleans the face of 
every comb inan instant; and if your 
frames are wired as they ought to be, 
even in half-stories (notwithstanding 
what others may say to the contrary), 
and your extractor is capable of taking 
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a full setof eight frames, no time need 
be uselessly sacrificed. 


Now, friends, try them. ‘There is, 
however no necessity of going into the 
experiment in a wholesale manner; a 
few at first, and more afterwards if you 
need them, will be a wise plan to follow. 
I know they are gaining ground yearly, 
and this fact alone should be a guaran- 
tee that they are not a useless appen- 
dage in the apiary; and, as I am about 
concluding, let me add: At all times 
have plenty of store or surplus combs, 
no matter of what style or depth, as 
they are good capital at any time, 
especially in a poor season, like the past, 
as bees stored in such did well, while 
those in sections or on frames of foun- 
dation did little or nothing. 


Lastly, do not be afraid to put your 
name on all honey offered for sale, at 
the same time stating the source from 
which it is secured, and thus prevent 
confusion and _ suspicion. Too much 
need not be on the label, but it should 
be in large print, and easily understood. 
—Read at the Brant, Ont., Convention. 


—_——SE ee 


Bee Scouts Finding a Location. 


GEORGE POINDEXTER. 


The question has arisen, do bees 
locate a home before leaving the parent 
hive? Icontend that they do send out 
scouts to locate a home for the swarm, 
previous to entering the hive or tree. I 
am not guessing at this, but I know it 
from observation and experience. 


Whoever heard of bees locating a 
home by the echo of the sound made by 
their wings? Bees never enter a hole 
or hive without making a thorough ex- 
amination of it. If they did, they would 
find the place too small, sometimes, and 
have to come out again, which they do 
not do when they enter a tree or hive of 
their own free will. 


Those who do not believe that bees 
will locate and clean out a home pre- 
vious to entering it, should put a few 
hives in some apple trees, with an empty 
comb or two in them, putting in some 
dirt or rotten wood, to give the scouts 
something to do. That will give con- 
vincing proof that what I have said is 
true. Did you never see beesin a tree 
carrying out dirt and trash, getting 
ready for the swarm to enter? If you 
were not a practical bee hunter, you 
might mistake the scouts for bees get- 
ting honey from flowers. 





If bees pass a good home and enter a 
worthless one, it is because they first 
pieked it out and cleaned it up. How 
often have bees been put into a new hive 
and have left it on account of some dis- 
gusting smell about it which they did 
not like! 

When bees are clustered in the woods 
hundreds of scouts leave the cluster in 
search of a home, taking different direc- 
tions, and when a home is found, cleaned 
out, and the cracks glued up with propo- 
lis, then the bees ‘return to the cluster 
and give notice that everything is ready, 
and all go straight to the tree or hive. 
Then a lot of scouts may come in from 
other directions, only to find that the 
swarm has gone, and not knowing 
where they were, they remain there for 
two or three weeks, and dwindle away, 
until from perhaps a gallon of bees 
only two or three remain. 

Kinney, Ills. 


PO — 


Bee-Keeping in Florida, Ete. 


My experience with apiarists has been 
that they are a liberal, generous sort of 
people, and that after spending much 
time and money in acquiring knowledge, 
they impart it freely to others, without 
money and without price. Their latch 
string hangs out to all wide-awake, 
progressive apiarists, but they are not 
slow in detecting impostors, who only 
desire free entertainment. 

Last week I was highly gratified by a 
visit from a lady whois on her way to 
Florida to start an apiary on the St. 
Johns River, in an orange orchard. I 
told her that bee-culture was no bonanza, 
but fair returns might be expected from 
time and Jabor expended. 

She had been offered an apiary of 50 
colonies in Nebraska very cheaply. I 
advised her not to purchase until she 
was located, and then consult the api- 
arists of that locality, for Southern bee- 
culture must be different from Northern, 
as the honey-producing plants and time 
of blooming do not correspond. 


Bee-keepers that are located in East- 
ern Florida, on the St: Johns or Indian 
River, produce but little or no comb- 
honey on accountof the dampness of the 
climate. I met a lady who had spent 
several years in that locality, who said 
that she never saw a place there that 
she did not think that she could take a 
broom handle and run it down to water : 
and that clothing left upon the first floor 
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of a house during the night would not 
be safe to put on in the morning on 
account of dampness. 

A local apiarist called to-day (Oct. 
26), and said his bees were bringing in 
white pollen, which he thought they 
obtained from the asters, as they were 
blooming nicely, apparently uninjured 
by the frost. He said that he had a 
queen that had lost one leg and one wing, 
but she was apparently as good as ever. 

A neighboring bee-keeper purchased 
two Carniolan queens, and offered him 
one; he took her, and superseded the 
crippled one. After a few days he 
opened the hive, and found her upon the 
comb laying. 

After a few weeks he began watching 
for this new variety of bees, but could 
see none. Finally, he came to the con- 
clusion that the bees were dwindling 
away, and opened the hive to investi- 
gate. He found the queen upon the 
comb, plenty of eggs, but neither larve 
nor sealed brood. The queen wasa 
large, fine-looking one, and as he held 
the comb in his hands, she took wing 
and flewaway. In a moment she re- 
turned and lit upon the hive. Before he 
had returned the comb to its place, she 
was up and away, and that was the last 
seen of her. He thought she might 
return to the hive, but she did not, and 
in two days the hive was robbed, which 
demoralized his apiary. 

This is the first instance which has 
come under my notice of a queen that 
laid eggs which never hatched. I have 
come across a number that laid drone 
eggs only. It is hardly possible that 
the bees had acquired the habit of eating 
eggs; certainly they did not do so under 
the reign of the crippled queen. 

The person whom I mentioned as 
purchasing the Carniolan queen is a 
hard working blacksmith—working for 
his daily bread. In purchasing this 
queen he not only lost the price of it, 
but a valuable colony of bees. 

Every little while there is a new 
variety of bees brought into notice, 
whose good points extend to the skies in 
the estimation of those who have them 
for sale, and it would be well to let those 
experiment with them who have so 
much money that they have no other use 
for it. 

Bees that are good workers, starting 
out early in the morning and working 
until evening, attending strictly to 
business, sticking to the combs when 
they are removed, and are able to defend 
their home against the moth, are good 
enough for me, and all that I desire.— 
Prairie Farmer. 





Bec-Keeping in Nebraska, 


WM. STOLLEY. 


On Oct. 15 my beesin double-walled 
hives were ready packed, inside the 
hives, for wintering, and on Nov. 1 
those in New Heddon hives were ready 
packed in vaults, with dry leaves, so 
that I now can send you my report for 
the season of 1891 in full. 

I lost no bees during the Winter of 
1890 and 1891, and after selling a few 
colonies in early Spring, I had, on April 
1, 1891, 18 colonies in my double- 
walled hives (American frame), and 5 
colonies in the New Heddon hives. 

The Summer was exceptionally cold 
and wet, until the latter part of July. 
From June 2 until Aug. 27 I had 13 
swarms; 7 swarms from the 5 colonies 
in the Heddon hives, which were worked 
for comb-honey only, and 6 swarms 
from my 18 colonies on the American 
frame, which were worked for extracted- 
honey. All swarms were returned to 
the old stands and hives, except 2 of 
the swarms from the Heddon hives. 

At the close of the season I had 42 
colonies—7 in Heddon hives, and 35 in 
American frame hives, of which 20 
hives have 10 frames, and 15 hives 14 
frames each, all provided and arranged 
with half-depth supers for tiering up. 

I obtained from my best colony, 143 
pounds of surplus extracted-honey, and 
on an average 106 pounds per colony, 
Spring count. 

From the colonies in Heddon hives, I 
got 40 sections of comb-honey from the 
best colony, and 158 sections in all, 
well capped; besides a lot of sections 
fully and partly-filled, but not well 
enough sealed to be salable. A colony 
of hybrids gave me the most surplus this 
Summer. 

Forty colonies are strong in bees, and 
none have less than 25 pounds of choice 
stores for Winter, and most of them 
have 30 pounds each. I winter them 
as usual on the summer stands, in the 
bee-shed. 

During the season just passed, I have 
re-queened my apiary, so that I now 
have 34 young queens of 1591, one 
queen of 1890, 4 queens of 188%, and 
one queen of 1887. Notwithstanding 


the utmost care taken to breed pure, 
and only from the choicest of my old 
queens, once in a while a hybrid will 
appear,owing toa fewcolonies of hybrids 
being kept a few miles distant from my 
apiary. 

I notice in the BEE JouRNAL of Oct 
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29 that my young friend, J. W. Peter- 
son, in his report, says that golden-rod 
was the principal plant here this year. 
In this Mr. Peterson is mistaken. 

I never knew bees to gather much 
honey from golden-rod in this part of 
the country, although this plant abounds 
plentifully in several varieties. His 
bees got their stores from the sweet 
clover and alfalfa fields, principally, 
which are within 2 and 2 miles from 
his location. 

Alfalfa is the rapidly-coming honey- 
plant in Nebraska, and as a fodder 
yielder, it ranks pre-eminently as No. 1, 
where the soil is suitable; while the 
sweet clover is the very thing along 
roadsides and on waste places. ¥¢ 

I have, and have had for several 
years, about 80 acres of alfalfa, and 
secure 3 cuttings annually—this season 
about 6 tons per acre. Farmers in 
Nebraska, who are possessed of suitable 
Jand, should sow alfalfa. It pays, even 
without bees to gather the honey. 

Grand Island, Nebr., Nov. 2, 1891. 


EEE 


Punic ald Minorcan Bees, 


On page 535 is an extract from the 
Revista Apicola, stating that the Punic 
or Minorean (or more correctly Bal- 
earic) bees are one and thesame. The 
editor and writer of that paragraph, F. 
C. Andreu, has several times written to 
the British Bee Journal (viz.: in 1586, 
pages 169 and 282; and in 1887, page 
564), that these bees are like Italians, 
and ‘** wear the 3 classic gold bands ;” 
that they are ‘“‘as like Carniolans as 
two peas.” Mr. Cowan wrote, on page 
573, for Nov. 29, 1888, that they are 
‘‘almost black.” It is true that Mr. 
Andreu corrects himself in that number, 
on page 580, but it is hardly fair to 
quote as ‘‘ good authority” a writer who 
can make so many mistakes in the 
matter. Much is being made out of the 
meaning of the word Punic. All classi- 
cal scholars know that it means ‘‘be- 
longing to or appertaining to the Phe- 
nicians; a people whose capital was 
Carthage.” I have several times stated 
where they came from, and who first 
sent them to me, but it suits some to 
ignore these facts. 

Sheffield, England, Nov. 4, 1891. 


rr © me 


Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, ‘‘ Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms. 





Convention Notices. 


2" The next annual meeting of the Rock 
River Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
at Sterling, Ills., on Thursday, Dec. 3, 1891. 

J. M. Burcu, Sec., Morrison, Ills. 


t=" The annual meeting of the Colorado 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Denver, Jan. 18 and 19, 1892. 
H. Kn1Gunr7, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


~The Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in Grand Rapids, Mich., on 
Thursday, Dec. 31, 1891, and Friday, Jan. 1, 
1892, GEo. E. HILTON, Sec., Fremont, Mich. 


t®~ The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Associu- 
tion will meet in Springfield, Iils.,on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Dec. 16 and 17, 1891. 
JAS. A. STONE, Sec., Bradfordton, Ills. 


2” The Eastern Iowa Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in DeWitt, lowa, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 2 and 3, 1891. 

FRANK COVERDALE, Sec., Welton, lowa. 


t= The Huron, Tuscola and Sanilac 
Counties Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet 
at Concordia Hall, Sebewaing, Mich., on Dec. 
15,1891. Allinterested are cordially invited 
to attend, and mf make this one of the best 
meetings ever held by this association. 
JNO. G. KUNDINGER, Sec., Kilmanagh, Mich. 


2” The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society wil! 
hold its annual convention at the Commercia! 
Hotel, corner of Lake and Dearborn Streets, in 
Chicago, Ills,,on Thursday and Friday, Nov. 19 
and 0, at 9 pm. Arrangements havé been made 
with the Hotel for back room, one bed, two persons, 
$1.75 per day, each ; front room, $2.00 per day for 
each person. This date occurs during the Fat Stock 
Show, when excursion ratés on the railroads will be 
one fare for the round-trip. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec., Flint, Mich. 


The North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention in the 
Agricultural Hall, at Albany, N. Y., from Dec. 
8 to11,1891. The hotel reduced terms are us 
follows: Globe Hotel, $2 per day; American 
Hotel, $2: Cox Brothers, No. 4 William st., 31; 
W.H. Keeler, 488 Broadway, European plan, 
rooms 50 cts., 75 cts., and $1; Kimbal House, 
69 Washington st., $1; Merchants Hotel, 497 
Broadway, $2; I. Keeler, restaurant, 56 State 
st.:; Odel Restaurant, 94 State st. Reduced 
railroad rates have been secured from Chicago 
and the Mississippi River and from the South. 
Every local and State association should send 
one or more delegates. Those who intend to 
be present should send their names either to 
the President or Secretary. The programme 
will be issued soon, giving all particulars. 

P. H. ELWOoD, Pres., Starkville, N. Y. 
C. P. DADANT, Sec., Hamilton, Ills. . 


t= The programme and railroad rates will 
be given in full next week. They were 
received after these forms were filled, and 
ready for the press. 





Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bez JOURNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 
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- Wavelets of News. 


El i tel i tal in tal i ie ii hed te ae ee 


Bees in Mexico. 


Fifty years ago bees were not known 
in the huastecas in Mexico (huasteca 
signifies the land of flowers): to-day 
there is not a village, an estate, a ham- 
let, or a house that has not got its hives. 
The Indians do not cultivate bees for 
the honey, but for the wax, which is 
bleached and sold in cakes at 75 francs 
to YO frances the 11% kilos. It is 
scarcely 20 years ago since the huasti- 
can bee-keepers threw away the honey. 
Now they sell it for 1 peso (5 franes), 
the box of 5 gallons, or 20 litres. This 
honey is exported by Tampico. A well- 
cared-for apiary will produce 1 arroba 
(25 pounds) of wax per box, and each 
box gives two, three, or four swarms a 
year. 

Anti-formie Elixir.—A chemist in 
Albi, M. Cambonlives, pharmacist of the 
first class, has just discovered an elixir 
which renders quite harmless the stings 
of bees, hornets, and of all the other 
apide. Thanks to this elixir, swelling 
which is consequent on the stinging of 
bees is no longer to be feared.—Trans- 
lated from La Culture rationnelle des 
Abeilles, by J. DENNLER, for the British 
Bee Journal. 


——- +. + 


Words of Encouragement. 


Now, brother bee-keepers, there is no 
reason that the poor season just past 
should cause us to neglect our chosen, 
pleasant and profitable pursuit. Al] 
productive industries have their seasons 
of failure, and who would think of 
abandoning the growing of corn or 
wheat because there had been a season 
of poor crops. 

So far from being discouraged. we 
were never more interested in bee-keep- 
ing than now, and are preparing for 
future work with greater diligence than 
ever before, for we find with greater 
clearness each year, that success in 
obtaining paying cropsof honey depends 
on applying correct knowledge to prac- 
tical ends.—B. Tayuor, in the Farm, 
Stock and Home. 


e+ te 





Bees in Early Winter. 


Bees should be prepared for Winter 
not later than November, and if a cold, 
early Autumn sets in, the work should 
be done on the first warm day after the 


cold spell. Provided the weather re- 
mains sufficiently warm, the later the 
bees are housed the better it is for them. 
The bees that .are wintered in-doors 
should not be taken in until cold weather 
is actually here for good, or else it may 
be necessary to move them back again 
on the summer stands, should a warm 
spell follow. Before removing the hives 
inside, the caps must be removed, and 
wire nailed over all of the openings to 
prevent mice from entering. 

During the scarcity of natural stores 
in early Fall, plenty of food should be 
given to them to keep up the brood rear- 
ing. The important point of having a 
good queen should not be neglected, for 
vhe queen is the life of the colony. 
HELEN WHARBURTON, in the American 
Cultivator. 


-—-.- 


Why Bees Die in Winter. 


Bees die in Winter because the condi- 
tions necessary for their health and 
comfort are not fulfilled. In the main 
bee-keepers agree as to what these 
conditions should be, but differ in their 
methods for securing them. 

Every bee-keeper should know what 
these conditions are, and after knowing 
other people’s methods, select the ones 
that his judgment and experience of 
others would recommend, making suc h 

variations as would be wise. 

These requisites are in brief, whole- 
some food, pure air, an even and proper 


temperature, and quiet. The first of 
these means good capped honey, and 
not less than 25 pounds; thoughif all 


the above conditions were fulfilled, not 
near this amount would be needed. 

Winter is the resting time for the 
bees, and if not disturbed or compelled 
to keep up bodily heat, but very little 
honey will be consumed. 

Bees as well as men, need pure air, 
but they do not need much of it. This 
is true of all insects, and especially 
when they are inactive. So while the 
hive must be ventilated, all drafts of 
air through it should be avoided.— 
Indiana Farmer. 


The North American bee- 
Keepers’ Convention will be held at 
Albany, N. Y., Dec. 8 to 11. 


-_-——- +--+ -_ 


Ground Cork is the best packing 
material for bees in Winter. It never 
becomes damp, and it is a thorough 
non-conductor. It is so cheap that its 
cost is practically nothing. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place of meeting. 
Nov. 19, Sree testes at Chicago, Ills. 
Z. Hutchinson See. Flint Mich. 


Dec. 2, 3.—Eastern Lowa, at DeWitte. 
Frank Coverdale, Sec., Welton, Iowa. 


Dec. 3.—Rock River, at Sterling, Ills. 
J. M. Burtch, Sec., orrison, Ills. 


Dec. 8, 11.—North American, at Albany, N. Y. 
C. P. Dadant, Sec., Hamilton, Ills. 


Dec. 15.—Huron, Tuscola and Sanilac; at 
Sebewaing, Mich. 
Jno. G. Kundinger, Sec., Kilmanagh, Mich. 


Dec. 16, 17—Lllinois State, at Springfield. 
Jas. A. Stone, Sec., Bradfordton, Ills. 


Dec. 31.—Michigan State, at Grand Rapids. ~ 
Geo. E. Hilton, Sec., Fremont, Mich. 


a an. i8, 19.—Colorado State, at Denver. 
Knight, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 
{GS In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epiror. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—P, H. Elwood....Starkville, N. Y 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant...... Hamilton, Ils. 


te en ok 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon ..Dowagiac, Mich. 
SgC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





OO eee 


Fertilization of euitak 


I am somewhat surprised at Mr. 
Alley’s statement about the fertilization 
of queen bees. My apiary has been 
about 34 miles from Mr. Samuel Wil- 
son’s until this Summer. His bees were 
Italians, and mine were blacks. My 
bees have crossed and recrossed with 
his Italians until I have but one colony 
of black stock. As there were no other 
Italian bees in the country, they have 
certainly crossed with his. I think it 
depends mostly on the surrounding 
country, and the situation of apiaries 
about this crossing of bees. I have 
some bees with curious markings. The 
first band is dark-yellow or copper col- 
ored, while they have white hair, which 
looks like white rings around them. The 
queens of these colonies are very prolific, 
and their progeny good honey-gatherers. 
Some of my bees show the full markings 
of Italians, while others do not. Ido 
not know anything about the Carniolans, 








as we have none in our country. We 
are having very dry weather here, and 
I think vegetation will suffer if it does 
not rain before long. The weather has 
been so cold and dry that the bees did 
not do as well as they would have done 
if the weather had been warmer, but | 
think that most colonies have enough 
stores for Winter. I think there is a big 
difference between the working quality 
of Italian and black bees. Hybrids are 
generally good workers, as they often 
possess the good qualities of both the 
Italians and blacks. 
R. A. SHULTz. 
Cosby, Tenn., Oct. 31, 1891. 





Light Crop of Honey. 


I increased my apiary this season from 
80 colonies, Spring count, to 102 colo- 
nies, Fall count, and secured only 1,000 
pounds of comb-honey. The early part 
of the season being very cold and damp, 
there was not much nectar secreted by 
the flowers. J. W. CARTER. 

Wellington, Nev. 





_—_- se 


Metheglin. 


While in the army I once tasted me- 
theglin. It was such a nice drink that I 
never forgot it. The recipe for making 
itin the BEE JouRNAL of Oct. 29, is 
worth the subscription price of the 
JOURNAL to me. 

THEODORE DESCHNER. 

Seattle, Wash. 





Albany Convention. 


The headquarters of the North Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ Association will be at 
the Globe Hotel, Albany, N. Y. Rates, 
$2.00 per day. Itis a first-class tem- 
perance house. TuHos. PIERCE. 

Gansevoort, N. Y., Nov. 11, 1891. 


Short Crop and but Few Swarms. 


My report for 1891 is a short crop of 
honey and few swarms. I had 12 colo- 
nies, Spring count; now I have 13 col- 
onies. I had an average of 20 pounds 
of honey to the colony. The AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL gives me much pleasure. 
It has been a great help to me this sea- 
son; more so then it would if we had a 
large crop of honey. Those recipes for 
bee-food were very useful this season. I 
will take the BEE JOURNAL as long as I 
keep bees. Forrest W. STREETER. 

Waupun, Wis., Nov. 7, 1891. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


A line of this type will admit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS: 

On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 
15%; 13 times, 20%; 
times, 40%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%: 
20%; 13 times, 25%; 
times, 507. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20%; 
25%; 13 times, 30 %; 
times, 60%. 

On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 





8 times, 
26 times, 30%; 52 


8 times, 
26 times, 40%; 52 


8 times, 
26 times, 50%; 52 


Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


PROP SA PRA INAS ISO INF NFS LENSES FM INO 


Special Notices. 


(38 Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


(3 Send us one new subscription, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(3 The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(3 Systematic work in the Apiary will 


pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 

** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(Ge As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 
get mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 











CLUBBING LIST. 





We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 





Price of both. Olwb. 

The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200.... 175 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 175 ... 165 
American Bee-Keeper.... .. 1 50.... 140 
The 7 above-named papers ...... 600.... 500 
and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 275 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.. . 200 
a New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 2 25 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 175 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 175 
Binder for Am, Bee Journal. 1 60.... 150 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 2 00 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
Farmer's Account Book..... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ...... met 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’.. 150.... 140 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 135 
Convention Hand-Book...... 150. .. 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200.... 1% 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 2.00.... 170 
History of National Society. 150.... 1 25 
American Poultry Journal.. 2 25.... 150 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 175 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200.... 175 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 200.... 175 
Prairie Farmer............... 200....175 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 1 50.... 135 
American Garden ........... 2 50.... 200 
Rural New Yorker .......... 250.... 200 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 135 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


o> @ +e —___ 


When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bre JoURNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


“> e+e 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his “Nonpareil.” 
The book can be had at this office for 26c. 


i 
Supply Dealers should write to us 


for wholesale terms and cut for Hastings’ 
Perfection Feeders. 
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YOU NEED an Apiary Register, 
and should keep it posted up, so as to be 
able to know all about any colony of 
bees in your yard at a moment’s notice. 
It devotes two pages to every colony. 
You can get one large enough for 50 
colonies for a dollar, bound in full 
leather and postage paid. Send for one 
before you forget it, and put it to a good 
use. Letit contain all that you will 
want to know about your bees—includ- 
ing a cash account. We will send you 
one large enough for 100 colonies for 
$1.25; or for 200 colonies for $1.50- 
Order one now. 


— >——_-er -—- ————— 


The Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by Henry 
Alley, Wenham, Mass. It contains his 
method for rearing queens in full colo- 
nies, while a fertile queen has possession 
of the combs. Price by mail, 50 cents. 


— - as 


We send both the Home 


Journal and Bee Journal 


for one year, for $1.35. 


> @ oe ae 


If you have a desire to know 
how to have Queens fertilized in upper 
stories, while the old Queen is still laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
can fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; Or, in fact, 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for ‘‘ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;” a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and is as interesting as a story. Price, $1.00. 
For sale at this office. 


->-~e—-eo ——— 


A Nice Pocket Dictionary will bé 
given as a premium for only one new 
subscriber to this JouRNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just right for. 
the pocket. Price, 25 cents. 





The Honey-Bee; [its Natura! 
History, Anatomy, and Physiology. By 
T. W. Cowan, editor of the British Bee 
Journal, illustrated with 72 figures and 
136 illustrations. $1.00. For sale at 
this office. 





Well Pleased. . 


Your check for $10, my premium for 
guessing the rebus, came to-day. Some 
told me I would never hear from it, but 
when I took your check to our bank, 
they handed me the money without 
asking a question. I am~ well pleased 
with the ILLUSTRATED Home JOURNAL. 

Mrs. Joun E. Zoox. 

Monitor, Kans., Oct. 27, 1891. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
and the Illustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year, 
for $2.15. 








The Union Scale you sent me was 
received some time since, and I am well 
pleased with it. I asked the price of 
such a scale in our hardware store, and 
was told that a single beam to weigh 
240 pounds would cost $4.00. For 
such I paid you only $3.00, saving me 
a dollar.—Jacob Moore, Ionia, Mich. 


a + 


Those who arein arrears for sub- 
scription to the BEE JourNaAt for this 
year are reminded that the year is about 
closing, and it is time to pay up for this 
year, and add a dollar for next year. 


7 -— 


Money in Cabbage and Celery.— 
‘* Blood will tell.” Good crops cannot be 
grown with poor strains of seed. 

For 16 years Tillinghast’s Puget 
Sound Cabbage, Cauliflower and Celery 
Seeds have been gaining in popularity. 
The most extensive growers all over the 
Union now consider them the best in the 
world. A catalogue, giving full particu- 
lars regarding them, will be sent free to 
any one interested. When writing for 
it, enclose 20 cents in silver or postage 
stamps, and we will also send ‘**‘ How To 
Grow CABBAGE AND CELERY,” a book 
worth its weight in gold to any grower 
who has never read it. Address 

ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, 
18A16t La Plume, Pa. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX } MARKET. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 13,—Demand is limited, 
and supply sufficient. We quote: Comb— 
Fancy white, l-ib., 14@15e; 2-ib., l2e; off 
grades, 1-lb., 2@13e; 2-lb., 10@1ic; buck- 
wheat, 1-lb., 1O@11c; »-ib., Ye. Kxtracted 
Basswood, white clover and California,64%@7c; 
orange bloom, 7@7 0; southern, 65@70c # 
gal. Beeswax, 26@" 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN 
238-50 West Broudway. 


KANSAS CITY, Nov. 14.—The demand and 
supply ure fair. We quote: W hite comb, Lib., 
15@1te; dark, 1U@lzc. Extracted — White, 
7c; dark, 5@6c. Beeswax, is in light supply, 

and demand good, at 23@26c. 
CLUKMUONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 14.—The demand is slow, 
with good supply, except choiee comb. We 
quote: Choice white comp, 14@1 6c. Extracted, 
5@B8e. beeswax is in good supply and fair de- 
mand, at 23@25c tor good to cnvice yellow. 

1. F. MOUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 13.—Demand for honey is 
fair, with adequate supply; buckwheat not so 
plentiful > clover. We quote: Fancy clover 
14@15c; fair, 1., "12@15¢; buckwheat, Ue. 
Extracted, 7@7e. Beeswax, in fair demand, 
with udequate supply, at 25@27 7c. 

CHAS. ISRAKL & BRUS., 110 Hudson St. 


CHICAGO, Nov. 14.—The demand is good for 
fancy white comb-honey, in 1-b. sections, at 
lic; other grades white, 14@1lic. Extracted 
honey selling slowly, owing to warm weather 
We quote it at 64W7%c. Beeswax, in light 
supply and good demand, at 26@27c. 

5. T. FISH & UU,, L38Y 5. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Nov. 14.—Demand is good, 
with comb in fair and extracted in light sup- 
ply. We quote: Comb—1-ib. fancy, 15@16c; 
dark, l2c. Extracved— White, I@7 ve; dark, 
5@be. Beeswax—None in market. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


DETROIT, Nov. 13.—The demand for comb- 
honey is fair and supply moderate. We quote: 
Comb, 12@13c; extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax in 
good supply, and light demand, at 25@ 6c. 

M. H. HUNT, Beli Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, Novy. 14.—Demand is good and 
supply small of gilt-edged stock. We quote: 
Choice white comb, 14@i6c. Extracted, 6@s8c. 
Beeswax, in light supply, and good demand, at 
26G@27c. J. A. LAMON, 44-46 8. Water St. 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 13.—Demand not very 
brisk; supply good, and of better quality. We 
quote: VComb—choice, 1l-lb., L5@ite; fair, 
13@l4c; dark, 1U@12c. Extracted—white, in 
barrels or kegs, 7@7%c; dark, 6@6%c. Bees- 
wax, 25@28ce. 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. Nov. 10.—Demand good, 
supplysmall. Wequote: Comb, 1-lb., lO@15c. 
Extracted, 5%@6 ec. Beeswax, in light supply 
and good demana, at 23@24e. 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 
16 Drumm Street. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 13.—Demand moderate, 
and supply reduced, with no more glassed 1- 
nor paper cartons, 1-h. We quote: Comb, 
1-b, 14@15e, Extracted—Basswood, 74G@7 ce; 
buckwheat, 54@64%; Mangrove, 68@75c per 
gal. Good demand for dark extracted honey. 
mye “ig fair supply, with small demand, 
at 26@27 

F.G. STROHMEY ER & CO., 122 Water St. 





CHICAGO, Noy. 14.—Demand is now good, 
supply is not heavy. We quote: Comb, best 
grades, 15@16c. Extrac ted, 6@8c. Beeswax, 


26@27e. 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


BOSTON, Nov. 13.—Demand is good, supply 
ample. We quote: 1-h. fancy white comb, 
15@16e; extracted, 7@9c. Beeswax, none in 
market. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham St. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Demand is good, 
and supply ‘libe ral We quote: White comb, 
14@16c. Extracted—White, 74%@8%c; dark, 
6@6%c. Beeswax, supply light, and demand 
good at 28@30c. 

H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, Noy. 13.—Demand is fair, and 
supply ample, except buckwheat comb, We 
quote: Fancy white comb, 14@15c; buck- 
wheat, 10@1lc. Extracted—Clover and bass- 
wood in good demand at 6@8c; buckwheat in 
demand at 54@6%c. Beeswax in fairdemand 
at 26@28c. 

F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 





If You Have any honey to sell, 
get some Honey Almanacs and scatter 
in your locality. They will sell it all in 
a very short time. We have a few 
Almanacs for 1891, which we are selling 
at half price. 





‘Wants or Exchanges: 


A tel A hel a ted el ie i le al he ak ie i ae tel el a ee 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion. when specially .ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





\ YANTED—TO BU Y—10,000 pounds choice 
comb-honey. Address B. WALKER, 
Capac, Mich., or Glen Haven, Wis. LSAtt 





Advertisements. 


Send for a free sample copy of the ILLUSTRATED 
HOM! Jou RNAL—the cheapest rivry-cext Family 
Month!y in America. Liberal Premium Miers 
Thos. G. Newman &S So 
201 Randolph St. CHIC AGO. "IL Ll. 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington 
D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 
tained. Write tor Inventor's Guide. 


19D13t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


EARLY QUEENS 


From our Choice 5-Banded stock, ready to 
ship from branch apiary in Texas, in March, 
warranted purely mated, $1.25; six for 86.00. 


BREEDING QUEENS, 


$3.00 to #5.00 each. Our bees are excellent 
workers, gentle and beauties. Safe arrival 
and entire satisfaction guarantee d. 

ibe4t 8. F. & 1. TREGO, Swedona, Ill. 


mention the American Bee Journal, 
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ONE GOLON 


a copy of “* HDVANCED BEE CULTURE” ten Times Over. 


Saved from Death the Coming 
Winter Uieuld Repay the cost of 
In 5 of its 32 


Chapters may be Found the Best That is Knouin upon Wintering Bees. 
It costs 50 sents but its Perusal may Make you $50 Richer next Spring. 


The “REVIEW” and this Book for $1.25. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Michigan. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


“REVIEW,” send for Sarples. 
obtf 


If not Aequainted with the 





The Honey Almanac 


FOR 1891. : 


-_] UST the thing needed to create a demand for 
HONEY at home. Bee-keepers should scatter 
it freely. It shows the uses of Honey for Medicine, 
Hating, Drinking, Cooking, for making Cosmetics, 
Vinegar, etc.; also uses of BEESWAX. Price, 5 cts.; 
25 copies for $1.10 ; 50 copies, $1.70; 75 copies, $2.30. 
100 for $2.90. The foregoing are POSTPAID prices. 
Prices when sent by EXPRESS or FREIGHT: 
100 for $2.50 ; 500 for $10.00; 1,000 for $15.00. 


The Bee-Keeper’s name and address will be printed 
on the first page without extra cost, when 25 or 
more are ordered at one time. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 203 East Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





F. I. SAGE & SON, 
COMMISSION MBPERCHANTS, 
183 Reade Street, New York. 

ECEIVERS of all kinds of CountTRY PRop- 
UCE, including Game, Live and Dressed 
Poultry, Dressed Hogs and Calves. Specialties— 
Berries, Grapes, Apples, Honey, Onions and 
Potatoes. Stencils furnished. Correspondence 
and pe ye solicited. Reference: Dun’s 
eae YT Reports, to be found at any bank. 
266 
Mention the American Bee Journa.. 


HERMAN F. MOORE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Room 514 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A BUSINESS Promptly and Carefully 
transacted. Information on any subject of 
interest, including purchasing. Refers to the 
Editor of this paper. 18A-11Mtf 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








OUR BOOK PREMIUMN. 








We desire to get our friends all through the country to aid us in increasing our list of 


Subscribers to the 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL—Weekly, 32 Pages, $1.00 a Year ; and 
The ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL—Monthly, 32 Pages, 50 Cents a Year. 


We make the reader this proposition: If you will get us Two New Subscribers 
to the BEE JOURNAL, or Four for the HOME JOURNAL, with $2.00 for the year, 
we will presemt you with either of the following Books, as you may choose : 


DOOLITTLE’S QUEEN-REARING, 


with Appendix— 170 Pages, bound in paper. Or 


MILLER’S “YEAR AMONG THE BEES,” 


which contains 114 Pages, bound in cloth. 


Sent rree of postage, as pay for work to be done for us. 


Clubs need not be located at 


one post-office, and for either or both journals to the same or different addresses. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


199 Randolph Street, 





-C D+ C__) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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$870 IN GOLD 

an 

a fy 
io \ 


We will give the tell pes on or be 
fore January 1 teu 8 which is the t line— 
— 1 or number 2—$150 in Gola 3 to the 
‘e30 the next correct answer, $2 53 to the 

bss fourth, $25; fifth, aes, sixth, 
ous. 0 the next 25 persons, $5 each jold; 
cenbantin last correct answer, $150 in Goid 
next to the last, $75; next, $305 next 25 eng 

§ each, and the next 25 persons (should there 

g0 many who send correct answer), $2 each. 
Be careful, it is not as easy as it looks, ly one 
answer. will be allowed each person, With your 
answer send us 25c. postal note or 80c. in stamps 
for our Celebrated Fountain Pen. 

Remember you pay nothing for the presents, as 
they are absolutely fy given away to introduce our 
pens. Immediately after | ist, 1892, a print- 
ed a giving the names and ad of the suc- 

contestants, will be mailed each Lm reson who 
sends in an answer — ss Luddi a en a 
Park Place, } iow Yor 
Mention the taura Bee Journal. 


\ For my Book, entitled—“ A 
Send 50) Cents Year Among the Bees,” 114 
pages, cloth bound. Address 


DR. C. C. MILLER, 
20Atf MARENGO, ILL. 


Tin Pails for Honey. 


HESE Pails have full covers, and are excellent 
for selling Honey in the Home Market; and 
after the Honey granulates in them, it can be 
shipped anywhere with perfect satety. Al! sizes 
have a bail, or handle, and when empty are useful 
in every household. 


The en ving shows STRAIGHT 
TIN PAILS, of which thereare 3 sizes, 
holding respectively 83,5 and 10 Ibs. of 
Honey. Assorted Samples of the 3 
sizes will be sent by express for 40 cts. 
/ In quantities, the prices are: 


Per doz. Per 100 

Gallon,..holds 10 Ibs . 7 80. ...$12.00 
allon, holds 5 Ibs.... 1.50. . 9.00 
uart, holds 3 lbs ....... 1.20... 7.00 


The second engraving represents 
THE TAPERING TIN PAILS— 
made heavier and stronger than 
those with straight sides. The 
covers are eer and the top- \ 
edge of the Pail is doubled over, 
making it smooth and convenient 
tohandle. Of the Tapering Pails 
there are five sizes, viz: 1-Ib., 4-Ib., 
7-lb., 13-lb., and 25-Ib. Assorted 
Samples of these will be shipped 
by express for 75 cents. In Juantities, the prices 
are as follows: 

Tohold 1-lb. 4-Ibs. 7-Ibs. 13-Ibs. 25-lbs. 


Rereanens6 7. --$1.25. ...§ 1.50..-.§ 2.00....§ 3.25 
Per 100, eee. 8.00.... 10,00.... 14.50.... 23,00 


ino itor G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 203 East Randolph St.. CHICAGO, ILLS. 























Deutsche Buecher, 


Ueber Bienenjguht. 


Bienen Kultur, oder erfolare ige 
Behandlung der Bienen, von Thos. G. 
Newman. Diefes Pamphlet enthalt 
Belehrungen iiber folgende Gegenftinde 
—DOertlid feit des Bienenftandes— 
Honig pflanzen—Erziehung derKonigin 
— Fiittern — Sdwarmen — Ableger— 
Verfepen—J talienifir en—Rufeger 
von RKdniginnen—Ausziehen—Bienen 
behandeln und berubigen ; weiter enthalt 
e8 ein Kapitel worin die neuefte Methode 
fiir die Herridtung de Honigs fiir den 
Handel befdrieben ijt. Preis 40 Cents, 


Das Pferd wnd feine 
Kranfheiten—Von B.Y. Kendall, 
M.D., enthaltend ein alphabetifd 

eordnetes Verzeidhnifs der verfdiedenen 

ferdefranfheiten, fammt den Urfaden, 
Symptomen und der ridtigen Behand- 
lung dDerfelben ; ferner, eine Gammlun 
werthvoller Rezepte. Preis 25 Cents. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 203 East Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


HONEY 


TI\HIS MARKET is a large one, with fine 
prospects of becoming the Leading 
Honey Market of this country, and I take 





‘pleasure in announcing that | am now in posi- 


tion to obtain full market prices for comb 
and extracted-honey, at all times. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


J. A. LAMON, 44-46 8. Water St., CHICAGO. 
22 A26t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Hatch -.wickens by Steam. 


iMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Will do it, Thousands in successful oper- 

ation. Simple, Perfect anc 1 Self-Regulaiing, 

Lowest-priced first-class Hatcher made. 

iyo Guaranteed to hatch a larger percentage 

we of fertile eggs at less cost than any other, 

Bend 6c. fur Lilus. Catalog, GBU, M.sTAliL, Qa! cy, IH, 
20MAt* 

Mention the American Bee Journ. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


THIN FLAT BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has no Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


f 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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vIGURES NEVER LIE, BUT MEN WILL MAKE MISTAKES. 
ROFPP’S 


COMMERCIAL , CALCULATOR 


No. 1. No, 2. 


PREVENT MISTAKES, 
RELIEVE THE MIND, 
SAVE——— 
Labor, Time ¢ Money, 
DO YOUR RECKONING 
In the TWINKLING of an 
A READY CALCULATOR, BUSINESS ARITHMETIC and ACCOUNT-BOOK Combined. 

















No farmer, mechanic or business-man can afford to be without this unique and 
wonderful work in this age of steam and electricity. It will show, at a glance, and 
without the use of pencil, pen or paper, the accurate “Answer” to almost every 
conceivable Calculation that is likely to occur on the farm, in the factory, in the 
shop or in the office. 

By a new system of “Commercial Tables,” the correct Value of all kinds of 
Grain, Stock, Hay, Coal, Lumber, Cotton, Merchandise, etc., is instantly found, at 
any price, and for any quantity. Also the exact Interest on any sum, for any 
time, at any rate per cent. Likewise the “Per cent of Gain or Loss” in buying, 
marking and selling Goods. Tables of Wages, Exchange, Discount, Board, Rent, 
etc., Tables showing the contents of Lumber, Logs, Cisterns, Tanks, Bins, Wagon- 
beds, Corn-cribs, Cordwood, and Carpenters’, Plasterers’ and Bricklayers’ work. 

Besides its useful and convenient Tables, it also gives every Rule in Arithme- 
tic, so clearly and concisely stated, and made so plain by new and simple methods 
and practical problems, that any one of ordinary ability, can easily and quickly 
master and memorize its Principles without a teacher; and thus become proficient 
in Figures and a rapid Calculator—indispensable qualifications to a successful 
business career. 

It is neatly printed on fine paper, and elegantly bound in “ Pocket-book” form. Nos. 2,3 and 5, each 
contains a silicate Slate and a practical “‘Account-book,” which has se//- instructing * ‘Formulas” for recording 


Receipts, Expenditures, Purchases, Sales, etc. In fact, all about ““ Book-keeping ” that is needed by the people. 
It will commend itself to every thoughtful and progressive mind, tor its originality, simplicity and usefulness. 








Mundreds of testimonials like the following have been received: ‘A new publication (hat must prove of incaleulable benefit 
to the commercial world—unless the book itself can calculate its own worth—for it caleulatos almost everything.’ —Chtcago Times. 


No. 1, Bound in Waterproof Leatherette, calf finish, beautifully embellished, 3 .50 
No. 2, In fine, Artificial Leather, with Pocket, Silicate Slate, and Account-book, 1.00 


CLUB WITH THIS JOURNAL. 


We will send Ropp’s Calculator, No. 1, by mail, and credit a year’s subscription to the 
BEE JouRNAL, for $1.25. 





Or, we will mail the No. 2 Calculator, and give credit for the Ber Journat for one 
year for $1.75. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


199 Randolph Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 









